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Foreword 



H ammered out in the classroom, the portfolio assessment 
procedures presented in this down-to-earth resource come 
from the voice of experience. Through professional reading, 
personal reflection, and a lot of trial and error, Keith Lustig, an 
interdisciplinary team teacher, successfully incorporated portfolios as 
a part of his assessment program. 

The guidelines and suggestions contained in this book have a ring 
of reality and can be applied by any teacher who is ready to move - 
as all teachers must - toward more informative and authentic assess- 
ment. Despite the degree to which traditional, competitive, paper and 
pencil-test-dominated grading has been institutionalized, the hand- 
writing on the wall is clear. The adequate and fair assessment of 
student progress requires much more than a single letter or number 
based largely on the degree to which an individual has temporarily 
acquired certain discrete bits of knowledge. As measures of process 
as well as product are called for, portfolios will come into almost 
universal usage. As self-evaluation receives the attention if should, 
portfolios will be very much in evidence. As students are led to take 
more responsibility for their education, portfolios will be a major 
means of achieving this goal. 

A portfolio system does not do everything to correct the limitations 
and negative aspects of traditional grading, but it is a valuable and 
achievable supplement to existing procedures. This book will provide 
the help needed to make this move toward a more authentic system 
of assessing student progress. 

— John H. Lounsbury 
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Introduction 



S everal years ago I sat on a district writing committee that 
had been given the task of bringing about the paradigm 
shift needed to bring about a writing-based curriculum. A 
major part of the committee’s discussion focused on assessment 
and how to maintain consistency among so many teachers at sev- 
eral grade levels teaching so many subject areas. As our discus- 
sions continued, a colleague of mine introduced the idea of portfo- 
lio assessment. The committee agreed that this was an interesting 
concept but shuttered at the thought of the logistics required to 
implement such a program. 

Being the overachiever that I am, I decided that portfolio assess- 
ment was a concept worth exploring. Jumping in with both feet, I 
read all I could get my hands on. When the school year began, so 
did my portfolio system. 

I have written this handbook not as a portfolio “guru,” but sim- 
ply as a classroom teacher who saw the need for changes in current 
classroom assessment procedures. I began a portfolio system in 
my language arts classroom to make students more accountable 
for assessing their own work and to cut my paper load. Since then, 
I have learned much from my mistakes and have been able to 
make portfolios a manageable and creative means of assessing stu- 
dent progress. 
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I continue to improve through trial and error plus additional pro- 
fessional reading. I have educated not only myself, but also my 
students, their parents, and my colleagues. What I have discover- 
ed has made my job easier and changed my entire philosophy 
about assessing student work. I am so committed to this concept 
that I served on the district evaluation committee and helped cre- 
ate an optional portfolio component to the district’s teacher evalu- 
ation plan. 

This handbook provides a teacher-friendly guide for creating, 
instituting, and maintaining assessment portfolios. It addresses the 
need for changes in student assessment and how portfolios can 
help teachers move in this direction. It explains the philosophy 
and benefits of using a portfolio system as a tool to create alterna- 
tive and more authentic assessments. It includes practical advice 
about creating and using such a system and sample forms and ex- 
amples from actual classroom portfolios. The concluding section 
is a collection of commonly asked questions with answers. 

This professional resource is intended for the teacher who is seek- 
ing a realistic and manageable approach to implementing one as- 
pect of authentic assessment. Although it is geared to the middle- 
level educator, the information and techniques included can be 
applied at other levels. My intention is not to add more rhetoric on 
the subject, but rather to share my personal successes and the meth- 
ods I developed for making portfolio assessment a workable and 
exciting approach to monitoring the growth and progress of each 
individual student. & 



1. The Difference Between 
Grading and Evaluation 



B efore initiating discussion on portfolio assesment, 
it is advisable to develop a common vocabulary and 
a philosophical baseline as a foundation for the upcom- 
ing discussion. There are so many buzzwords that come and go 
leaving teachers unsure of exactly what various terms mean. To 
fully understand the differences between grading and evaluation 
the purposes of assessment in today’s classroom should be exam- 
ined. 

In all classrooms the diversity of the students - mental, physical, 
and cultural - is a tremendous challenge for the teacher. Nowhere 
is this more true than at the middle level. From their thinking skills 
to the distractions they bring with them, no two young adolescents 
are on the same page at any given moment. Even though no learn- 
ers are alike, the nature of the traditional system calls for the grad- 
ing of students using large group assessments. These assessments 
most commonly take the form of tests, quizzes, and homework. 
The same.“tool” is used to assess each “individual” student. Teach- 
ers don’t consciously choose to do this; they are forced because of 
time constraints, expectations, and the need to arrive at a grade for 
the report card or progress report. 

If we were to give the same student three different types or forms 
of assessment, a manipulative test, an objective test, and an essay 
test, each covering the same material, would that child score the 
same on each measure? The answer is obviously no . This point 
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emphasizes the fact that each student learns in his/her own way 
and therefore should be tested in a somewhat unique way. Our job 
then becomes even more complex; how do we assess each learner 
individually recognizing his/her unique ability and style? The an- 
swer? We find several ways to evaluate his/her progress over a 
period of time. 

If a teacher simply gives a test to a student and records that grade, 
the teacher has merely taken a snapshot of one moment in time. 
At the end of the grading period when several snapshots have been 
combined into a collage, each fragment still retains its individual 
qualities and becomes part of the final grade. What we need to do 
is create an album that reveals a broader view of the student over 
a span of time. We can thereby discover the extent of growth and 
change, how each student has moved from one point in time to 
another. We should assess students’ progress as well as their cur- 
rent standing. 

Read the statement in the triangle below. 




What most people see in the statement are the words “A bird in the 
bush.” Upon closer examination, you will realize that it actually 
says “A bird in the the bush.” The point being that both teachers 
and students tend to see what they expect to see. If we can begin to 
look at the same thing in more than one way we will begin to fill 
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that photo album with a variety of snapshots from a variety of 
angles that will provide information from all sides. 

Red Pensil Mentality 

I would suspect that the first thing you noticed (being a good 
teacher) was the misspelling of the word “pencil.” This is the mold 
teachers have been put into. This is what we are expected to do, 
we find the errors and point them out to the student. In fulfilling 
this role, what are we doing? Are we sending the right message? I 
don’t think so. As humans we all respond with much greater en- 
thusiasm and conviction when we are approached with positive 
feedback than when hit with negative correction. We need to be- 
gin focusing on the large number of letters or words that are cor- 
rect rather than the one that is wrong. This begins the shift from 
grading to evaluation. 

A portfolio might be likened to a photo album that contains a 
variety of snapshots. If it includes only pictures of the same pose in 
the same setting we would not capture the diversity that exists in 
our students. Therefore evaluation needs to incorporate a variety 
of assessments. This enables both the teacher and the student to 
see progress over time and helps each of them draw conclusions 
about strengths to utilize and weaknesses to focus on for improve- 
ment. The total picture of a student calls for information on all 
three levels of the assessment hierarchy. 
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This hierarchy can be linked directly to Bloom’s Taxonomy. The 
types of indicators you use to move up the hierarchy should be a 
building of knowledge one level upon another. Movement is also 
directly linked to the types of questions you ask. The acquisition of 
knowledge can be tested using literal questions. This is regurgita- 
tion testing since students are merely asked to spit back informa- 
tion in its basic form. By asking inferential questions students be- 
gin to apply the knowledge. They use two or more bits of literal 
information in order to draw a conclusion. To test the use of knowl- 
edge, ask judgmental questions. At this point students are asked to 
form an opinion based on a variety of information and draw con- 
clusions that will carry over into their out-of-school lives. 

Another factor that makes evaluation different from grading is 
assessing informal work in direct proportion to the formal work 
that students do. I call this the iceberg theory of assessment. I de- 
rived this concept from a seminar on writing in the language arts 
classroom that was directed by Ralph Fletcher (1992). During the 
presentation he brought forth a model that contrasts the writing 
students turn in with the exploratory work done to arrive at the 
Final project. In expanding and building on this idea, I created this 
concept of formal vs. informal work which is applicable to all sub- 
ject areas not just writing. 
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When teachers grade, they tend to keep a record only of the 
formal work, the work that is handed in, generally the final prod- 
uct. This means that the exploration or preliminary work that was 
done is ignored, yet it is during the exploration process that most 
of the learning occurs. It is also the work that consumes the most 
amount of time. When we only grade the final project we really 
aren’t evaluating the learning that took place as the student moved 
up the assessment hierarchy. This final grade does not reflect the 
actual proportions of formal and informal work. 

As an example, each year my students are required to do a large 
research paper as part of the science fair. We spend several weeks 
going through the research process including note taking, drafting, 
revising, etc. For years the majority of a student’s grade was the 
final paper that was turned in to me. In reviewing my evaluation 
strategies a few years ago, I came to the realization that I was not 
supposed to be teaching the research paper, I should be teaching 
the research process. But I was assessing the paper (the formal) and 
not the process (the informal). By creating a new evaluation tech- 
nique, a mind map, I was not only able to assess the learning of the 
process, I was also able to move from assessing the application of 
knowledge to the use of the knowledge. These mind maps are a 
pictorial representation of the process in the form of an analogy. 
Students are asked to compare the steps in the research project to 
the steps in some other familiar process. Usually about 8-10 pic- 
tures with brief explanations are created to compare researching 
to such things as planting a garden, packing for a trip, making mi- 
crowave popcorn, or even studying the evolution of man. With 
one look, I know if the learner understood the process. The stu- 
dents enjoy developing mind maps, which can be graded more 
rapidly than a narrative account of the process. (I extend special 
thanks to my colleague Ann Martin for the idea.) 
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It is much easier to grade than to evaluate, partially because teach- 
ers haven’t been taught effective and time efficient ways to evalu- 
ate. The assessment portfolio is one way to do this. The portfolio 
enables the teacher and student to: cooperatively work together in 
compiling both formal and informal examples of learning; make 
learning an ongoing process; and assess skills on an as-needed ba- 
sis. In order for all this to take place the students must take an 
active role in the process. This involvement is essential as the move 
from grading to evaluation is made and aspects of more authentic 
assessment are incorporated. 

As educators we must guide students toward becoming respon- 
sible for assessing their own growth. A newly emphasized goal of 
education is to create lifelong learners. If teachers continue to 
“grade” or judge students, this will not happen. Teachers must get 
rid of the red pencil mentality and share the responsibility for as- 
sessing with the clients. Portfolios can be a vital tool to begin this 
shift. & 



Student Reactions to Portfolio Assessment 

/ like this grading. I wish more teachers would do it. I tell people 
and they say: Ooh , Wow, Neat (like my family). I think it is great 
cause the teacher may or may not understand your perspective or 
angle. Plus you may not come up with the best ideas right away. This 
way you can use 20/2 0 hindsight for good. I can't always get a good 
idea but maybe when we choose a story I can add more and really 
clean it up. I think every teacher should do this. 



I like it when we do the conferences because we can both agree on a 
grade so I know it was fair. 



2. The Four S’s of Assessment 



I n Chapter 1, the distinct differences between grading and 
evaluation were discussed. Grading tends to focus on the ex 
tent to which students have acquired knowledge, while evalu- 
ation seeks to assess how well they are applying knowledge. Teach- 
ers usually depend heavily on paper and pencil tests to gather data 
on their students and to have a basis for assigning a grade. In doing 
this they focus on a simple one-dimensional measurement, a photo 
of that particular moment in time. As teachers begin to evaluate, 
they start to place a judgment on an occurrence. This implies that 
there is more to look at than just an objective right or wrong an- 
swer. It is only after teachers begin to evaluate student progress 
that they can really assess student learning. 

Assessment begins when a collection of snapshots is compiled 
that illustrates the process of growth and learning in students. As- 
sessment utilizes multiple indicators to create that photo-album 
look at a child. This collection of data should include elements of 
both testing and evaluation. This variety of learning indicators leads 
to an evaluation of the whole. True assessment takes place when a 
combination of artifacts from both the formal and informal realms 
of student learning are examined. 

An assessment portfolio is a very logical tool to use in collecting 
and maintaining these artifacts. Not only do portfolios provide a 
vehicle to track student progress over a period of time, they allow 
for great flexibility and creativity on the part of both student and 
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teacher. Although portfolios encourage collaborative efforts be- 
tween both parties involved, it is the teacher that ultimately must 
be responsible for the establishment, maintenance, and assessment 
of the collection. 

When you begin “assessment” look long and hard at the S’s in 
the word. You will notice that there are four of them. Each one 
stands for something that must be given careful consideration be- 
fore entering into any true assessment program, especially one that 
involves portfolios. Those four S’s represent students , style , subject , 
and space. 



1. Students 

As mentioned earlier, each classroom holds its own unique blend 
of learners. They are your clients, the reason you are there. Take a 
good look at them. Ask yourself: Where have they come from?, 
Where are they “at?” Where do they need to go? With answers to 
these questions you have the basis for deciding what kind of as- 
sessment system would benefit them the most. 

Every student is different from every other one. This fact is part 
of the beauty of assessment portfolios. Each portfolio becomes a 
personalized collection of an individual’s growth and experiences. 
Even though each student will compile his/her own personal and 
unique photo album over time, all snapshots will include similar 
characteristics and conditions. It is the unique but comparable back- 
grounds that you seek to discover and consider in your plan. Find 
the common threads such as culture, age, interests, and goals, then 
weave them in to the system you create. 

While you are thinking about your students, begin to think about 
what things or artifacts you might want to include in their portfo- 
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lios. I suggest you include items that reflect the different modalities 
of learning - visual, spatial, and kinesthetic. You might also wish to 
try utilizing Gardner’s (1993) seven intelligences in your assess- 
ment plan: verbal/linguistic, mathematical/logical, musical/rhyth- 
mic, visual/spatial, body/kinesthetic, interpersonal, and 
intrapersonal. The more information you can compile on each 
learner, the more accurate will be the conclusions you draw. 



2. Style 

Just as every student has a unique learning style, every teacher 
has a unique teaching style. Take a good look at yourself. How do 
you run your classroom? How open are you to changing your pro- 
cedures? There is no point in creating a system of assessment that 
won’t fit into your way of doing things. This would only lead to 
great frustration and eventual abandonment of the program. So 
you must analyze how structured you are, how you feel about co- 
operative group work, and what is your philosophy of education. 
This is not an easy task, but once begun you can explore changes 
that will enhance your assessment techniques. 

Continuing the photo album analogy, remember you are the 
photographer. You have ultimate control of what photographs are 
taken. Remember that you want as many varied snapshots as pos- 
sible, so you must know yourself well enough that you can be con- 
fident when you seek a new angle to shoot the next picture. No 
two photographers see the exact same photo opportunity. More 
than likely, however, you are the only photographer on the job, so 
it is up to you to see a wide range of photo opportunities for each 
given subject. Be secure in the knowledge of yourself and your 
style and don’t try to be something you’re not when creating as- 
sessment strategies. 
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Your teaching style should be reflected in your assessment You 
do not want to teach one way and then test or evaluate in another. 
Don’t contrive new evaluations just to have something to place in 
the portfolio. Expand and revise what you currently do in order to 
see new sides of your students. 



3. Subject 

In the quest to chart the individual progress of each student you 
cannot forget your responsibility for assuring proficiency in ac- 
quiring basic knowledge. No two subject areas can be assessed in 
exactly the same way. As you contemplate your assessment port- 
folios think about the unique qualities of your particular subject 
area. Those qualities will help you choose the correct assessment 
tools. The type of camera and film you use depends on the photo 
you want at that moment. 

Even though some subjects such as math or science lend them- 
selves to a more objective testing of material, the teacher must still 
move the learners up the assessment hierarchy. There is little ma- 
terial that does the learner any good unless it helps to move to the 
“use of knowledge” level. Teachers of all subject areas must stretch 
to incorporate a variety of photos in order to assess student progress 
adequately. 

A thoughtful look at the curriculum in any subject area will re- 
veal a number of activities and processes that can be used as means 
of providing data for assessment. The trick is to seek ways to show 
how the information can be used and transferred into the world 
outside school and/or other classes. 
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4. Space 

Space in which to keep portfolio collections can become a major 
issue for many teachers. This consideration has to be dealt with 
when creating your system. In the perfect world every teacher would 
have his/her own classroom with abundant storage space. But it is 
not a perfect world, so we have to face the fact that a collection of 
any kind requires space. 

The type of system you create will need to fit in the space that 
you have available while being readily accessible to you and the 
students. I have used everything from file folders in a portable 
cardboard box to pizza boxes that could be stacked on the floor. 
The artifacts that you will be collecting will have a direct bearing 
on the size and shape of your containers. But don’t let space limita- 
tions become a barrier. Where there is a will, there is a way. Be 
creative. 

Although there are only four S’s in assessment, there is still an- 
other S word that should be mentioned. That is self. When we as- 
sess students we often stop once we have made the judgments on 
them. This is unfortunate. Teachers need to take a look at the big 
picture, the “group” photo. Ask yourself what you can learn about 
the way you taught from looking at the student artifacts. What 
worked? What didn’t work? What do you need to reteach? 

After thinking about the S’s of assessment, you should have a 
clearer idea of the concept and factors involved with assessment 
portfolios and are ready to move ahead into the specifics of estab- 
lishing an assessment portfolio system of your own. G 7 
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3. What Is an 
Assessment Portfolio? 



I n its most basic form a portfolio is simply a collection of a 
student’s work that reflects individual growth and progress 
over a period of time. Few educators, if any, would disagree 
with the notion that the portfolio is potentially an ideal tool for 
assessing student learning. The problem then becomes taking the 
concept to full implementation. This is the point at which many 
teachers give up and say that it is too large a task or it will increase 
their workload too much. However, I believe sincerely that if you 
have honestly looked at your four S’s, students , style , subject , and 
space ’ you should be ready to take the next step. The hardest work 
lies in your forethought and planning, not in the efforts of imple- 
mentation. I have found that portfolios have cut my paper load 
dramatically, so I do not spend nearly the time I used to spend 
grading student work. An unexpected by-product of implement- 
ing a portfolio system has been my desire to find new and creative 
evaluation tools to include in the students’ collections. Assessment 
has become more meaningful, interesting, less judgmental, and 
almost fun for both my students and myself. 

Before identifying some specific steps to take in creating class- 
room assessment portfolios, I want to share with you the Lustig 
Model of Portfolio Assessment. This model simply represents the 
overall objectives, the desired outcomes, and the process of insti- 
tuting assessment portfolios. 



What Is An Assessment Portfolio? 
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In the 1970s when I was living in southern California, many of 
my friends adopted a trendy philosophy called “EST.” I remem- 
ber that the driving force of this lifestyle was to do what was best 
for Them, the T in EST. I thought that this was selfish, and as I 
grew older I came to realize that doing what is best for Them often 
meant doing what was clearly harmful to others. As a teacher I 
firmly believe that we must do what is best for the Students. Hence 
the shift from “EST” to “ESS.” Which brings us to the Lustig Model 
of Portfolio Assessment. It all centers around doing what is best for 
the students. 



students ass 
their progr 



see since 
through acc 



This model makes it clear that the entire process of portfolio 
assessment centers around the suffix “ESS.” This reflects the con- 
cept that we begin assessment portfolios with the end in mind, we 
plan the “snapshots” that we are going to take of our learners. By 
utilizing the photos we place into the album, students will be able 
to ass ess their progress and to see their success through having 
access to the portfolio. 

With this concept and its goal in mind, we are ready to present 
the specific elements involved in creating your own portfolio sys- 
tem. The result of your system will be a collection of student work, 
but we need to discuss some of the construction materials needed 
to build the final product. We know that even the best plan does 
not lead to a great structure without the right materials and tools. 
Your system will need to involve and incorporate five components: 
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a container, a philosophy, an ongoing process, a variety, and a 
selection. 

First, a portfolio is a container. As mentioned earlier, the choice 
of a container is limited only by your imagination. The main quali- 
fication is that it be able to hold a representative sample of student 
work. You will need to go back and think of your responses to the 
analysis of your students, style, subject, and space before you de- 
cide on the ideal container for your situation. 

In my case a folder works well because I keep a writing portfolio 
on each student. These folders are kept in a file cabinet that I saved 
from the trash. I had a custodian drill the lock out since there were 
no keys, and now my students have complete and unconditional 
access to their folders. In the beginning I wasn’t so fortunate. With- 
out a classroom of my own I traveled from room to room, so I 
needed a portable system. I still chose to use file folders, but each 
class’s portfolios were kept in a discarded paper box from the copier 
room. It wasn’t attractive, but it was functional. Over time I devel- 
oped the desire to keep larger items such as video tapes and three- 
dimensional projects in the collections. This led me to create from 
cereal boxes supplemental portfolios for each student on my team. 
This works well and prevents these items from falling out. These 
cereal box portfolios contain work from all classes, not just lan- 
guage arts. 

If space is limited, try using pizza boxes. They stack nicely and 
provide a lot of room. A kindergarten teacher I worked with was 
concerned that her student artifacts were too large and bulky to 
keep an ongoing collection. After a little thought, I suggested that 
each child bring in a plastic laundry basket to hold his/her “stuff.” 
It worked out very well. Consider what you and the students need. 
In brainstorming possibilities a good solution will appear. 
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No matter what kind of container you decide on, make sure to 
include a form to be completed whenever any item is taken from 
or added to the collection. This form provides a running record of 
transactions and should include the date, what the item is, student 
evaluation or reaction to it, and possibly teacher comments on it. 
(A sample form is included on page 26.) This record will help jar 
both student and teacher memories as time goes on. 

The portfolio must also reflect a philosophy that embraces the 
concept of learning as a process, something that is always happen- 
ing. It should also affirm the idea that assessment and teaching 
should be closely related. Lastly, your philosophy must recognize 
the importance of the informal and exploratory work that went 
into the final product. 

Making a shift in philosophy is tough. It was for me. I had to 
believe in my heart that if students were “doing,” they were learn- 
ing. As teachers we tend to want to correct and give advice each 
step of the way. I found it hard to step back and put my red pen 
down. I had to let students learn as they went along and only offer 
advice and guidance. The result was far more student ownership 
of their work and a higher level of learning. To help solve the need 
for entries in the grade book, I developed what I call work-in-progress 
grades. Students can obtain full credit for reaching established 
checkpoints on due dates. This enables me to monitor the task 
while encouraging student control of the product. Doing the work 
for them along the way only teaches them to seek help whenever 
there is a problem, it doesn’t encourage exploration and the use of 
higher-level thinking skills. It is in the doing that the learning takes 
place. 

Students’ portfolios should provide illustrations of an ongoing 
learning process. Learning is not something that happens one day 
and then you are done. Likewise an assessment should reflect this 
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ongoing growth. As you plan your lessons and evaluations revisit 
earlier additions to the portfolios. Create assignments that are simi- 
lar in nature to earlier ones and that check on previously studied 
skills. This will give the students and you items to contrast and 
compare as reflection occurs. 

Keep in mind that the portfolio is not the assessment, it is a tool 
to use in making an assessment of student progress. Too often teach- 
ers tend to want to assess the portfolio not the progress the student 
has made. Our goal, remember, is to assess student progress in 
order that they can see success through having access to the col- 
lection. It is the progression of each individual student that we are 
seeking to discover; it is the process as much as the product that 
we want to assess. 

That brings us to the component of variety. Your portfolios should 
include a variety of materials. These various artifacts should repre- 
sent different points along the way toward developing the final 
product. If you only include the final products students will not 
discover the growth achieved and the obstacles that they over- 
came as they progressed. When students are given time to reflect 
on their various artifacts accumulated over a period of time, they 
will recognize the steps they took. Far more learning takes place in 
getting to the final outcome than is derived from handing in only 
the end product. As teachers we must demonstrate that concept in 
our assessment strategies, for if we don’t deem it important neither 
will our students. 

The variety of artifacts in the collection should also touch on the 
diversity of learning modalities and intelligences. If we only evalu- 
ate one type of work over and over, the students that are good at 
that type of task will do well, while other students may never be 
able to show their true potential. Recently, the truth of this gener- 
alization became particularly apparent as I am now on an inclu- 
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sion team. With the supported education students in my classroom, 
I have realized that every student has abilities that our “normal” 
classrooms don’t tap. Teaching in most classrooms tends to be an 
audio, verbal/linguistic method of passing on information. When 
I provided more visual and kinesthetic options I began to reach 
and excite many students that had often given up. By including 
these modalities into your portfolios both the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the students will be reflected. 

Lastly, the portfolio needs to include items selected. Both the 
student and the teacher should be allowed to make choices regard- 
ing what is included. I have certain items that I require to be in- 
cluded in their collection, but I encourage students to add things I 
don’t ask for, things that they think are good examples of their 
progress. Likewise, I periodically let them remove something that 
they don’t want me to see or evaluate. The result over time is that 
individual portfolios are very different one from another, but they 
all celebrate the individuality of each child. Having the students 
involved in the selection process also helps to create an ownership 
of their portfolios. They are their photo albums not mine. 

An assessment portfolio system is many things. It is so much 
more than a collection of papers in a folder. It is a powerful tool to 
use in measuring growth and learning over a period of time. It 
helps the student and the teacher to focus on where the student has 
been in order to determine where he/she should go next. It is the 
nearly perfect vehicle by which to assess student progress in order 
to see success through having access to prior learning. Most im- 
portantly it is the best system for the student. £7 




Portfolios are time machines that take you through your writing process. 



4. Establishing a Plan 



W hatever plan you are going to put into place must be a 
system that works for you. It has to be compatible 
with your Students, your Style, your Subject, and avail- 
able Space. Once you have given each of the four S’s careful thought 
you are ready to establish a more detailed plan of attack. As the 
next elements in establishing an assessment portfolio system are 
discussed, continue to remind yourself that this will only work if it 
is manageable for you. I cannot tell you exactly how to do it; I can 
only provide a skeleton. How your system builds upon that skel- 
eton is up to you. 

The plan that you implement needs to include five essential com- 
ponents: (1) student access, (2) student ownership, (3) relevant items, 
(4) organization, and (5) sharing. Without these five elements an 
otherwise well-planned portfolio system will not achieve the de- 
sired results. Your plan needs to interlock these five factors into a 
unique combination that reflects your personality and the needs of 
students. 

First, a look at student access. As mentioned earlier, students 
must have access to their portfolios. This is essential as the goal is 
for students to take responsibility for their own assessment. This 
cannot happen unless the students can compare and contrast their 
work over a period of time. 
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There are really two ways to accommodate student access. The 
first way is for you, the teacher, to provide time for access as a part 
of your lesson plans. I do this on what I call Portfolio Days. These 
are scheduled days when students have an entire class period to 
get their portfolios out and spend time with them. During this time, 
students can go back in time and begin to see their growth. Of 
course this may never happen if you tell them this is what they are 
supposed to do. You can facilitate this, however, through guided 
objectives which will give their perusing structure and direction. I 
usually list a series of tasks on the board for them to accomplish 
during that class period. These might include updating the required 
“Welcome to My Portfolio” letter kept in the front of the collec- 
tion. This letter explains several things to anyone going through 
the materials. It explains the style of organization, the favorite and 



Directions for Welcome to My Portfolio Letter 



Write a letter to the people who will be looking at your portfo- 
lio. It will be kept at the front of your collection, and it should 
give the information that will help a reader understand your work. 
This letter will become the tour guide when you are not there. 



Please be sure that your letter includes the following: 

* How have you organized your collection of work? 

* What is your favorite thing included in the portfolio; why? 

* What is the one thing that you wish wasn’t included; why? 

* What thing did you work the hardest on, and why was 
it so hard for you? 

* What project came easiest for you; why? 

* What concept are you currently focusing on as you con- 
tinue your work? 

* What is at least one realization you have had about 
your work after you have looked at the collection 
and reflected on everything that is included? 

* Any other information that you think would be helpful to 
someone looking at your portfolio. 
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A Student’s Letter 





portfolio- bo- that langaage / arty iy orv the/ right bide/ 
and/ math and/ bdence/ are/ orv the/ left bide/. My fa- 
vorite/ thing/ ivv my portfolio- iy my Car mew San VI- 



portfolio-. I donJt know what the/har debt thing/ to- do- 
irv my portfolio- iy heeaabe/ I did/ my beyt orv every 
project. The/ project that came/ eayieyt to- me/ way the/ 
learning/ ytyleybecaabe/ 1 enjoyed/ ratvng/ myyetf and 
I found out how I learn/ the/ bett. The/ concept I caw 
keeping/ in mind ay I continue/ to- work/ throughout 
the/ year iy to- do- the/ beyt I carv orv every project and 
abbugnment. After looking/ at my work/ 1 have/ real- 
ised/ that how much detail I put into it. I hope/ you/ 
enjoy my portfolio-. 



least favorite item in the collection, and what is the current focus of 
their efforts. As the students write or rewrite this letter periodically 
they are being directed into self-reflection. Other activities during 
a Portfolio Day might be to reorganize the items in their portfolio 
or to chose a partner and share something. Both of these activities 
will be covered in more detail later in this chapter. The activities 
during this structured time are limited only by your imagination as 
you seek to create an environment for constructive reflection. 





K.A. (a seventh grader) 
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The second type of student access is perhaps the most meaning- 
ful yet it is the hardest to achieve. This is when students go to their 
portfolio on their own. They may be adding something, retrieving 
something, placing something for safekeeping or just for personal 
reflection. As the facilitator you can only encourage this, you can- 
not force it. Some students will do this naturally and frequently, 
while others may never do it on their own. This does not mean 
your system is a failure. It only means that some students aren’t 
quite ready to take on the full responsibility of self-assessment. You 
can encourage students to utilize their portfolios on their own by 
what you include in their collection or by how you suggest they 
utilize it. For example, I encourage those less organized students to 
keep any important papers that they will need for other classes in 
their portfolios. They feel it is a safe place that belongs to them. 
This concept also promotes ownership, which is the second key 
component of your plan. 

The students must feel ownership in the entire system and in 
particular of their own portfolios. They must believe they are their 
collections not yours. There are several ways to create this idea. 
Probably the easiest and quickest way is to let them decorate their 
containers to express their individuality. This usually includes draw- 
ings and collages, but all things are possible. Some students get 
very creative in their approach to personalizing their containers. I 
have had students that add another picture on the cover to repre- 
sent what they are adding each time. Others create a jigsaw puzzle 
effect and color in another piece each time they add a work. Still 
others just add on to the designs as the year goes on. These decora- 
tions not only provide a feeling of ownership, but they can also 
provide yet another tool to assess growth and changes in the stu- 
dents. Two years ago I had a very troubled young man, Bryan, in 
one of my classes. As the year began all of the decor on his portfo- 
lio was in black and strongly suggested death and violence. By the 
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end of the year this boy had undergone some changes in self-es- 
teem and this was reflected on his portfolio. His drawings were 
now in color and centered on sports. Both he and I were able to 
see and discuss the changes at our end of the year portfolio confer- 
ence. This discussion might not have taken place if he hadn’t been 
able to express himself by decorating his container. 

Another way that students can feel ownership of their portfolios 
is by having some say about what is in the collection. There are 
always certain things I require to be in the portfolios, but I always 
encourage them to add things on their own. They can add illustra- 
tions, work from other classes, or even extra projects they have 
completed outside of class. It makes no difference what they add 
beyond what I require, yet if they want it to be part of the total 
assessment for my class they must be able to relate it to language 
arts. It is also important to allow them to be able to remove some- 
thing from their collection periodically. Even as adults we some- 
times do something that we are not particularly proud of. Once 
the collection in the portfolio begins to grow, it is quite acceptable 
to let students remove something that they don’t want you to see. 
Remember that we want them to learn to present their best. Mak- 
ing the choice to remove something again forces reflection and 
evaluation while providing a feeling of ownership. The interesting 
thing that I have found is that when given the opportunity to re- 
move something, most students choose not to remove anything. It 
is still a part of them, no matter how much they dislike it. It is 
simply a poor snapshot that still tells some part of their story and 
likely has a part in showing progress. 

This brings us to relevant items. The works and samples that are 
kept in the portfolios need to be relevant to what the learners have 
been doing and how they have been growing. In other words, they 
need to demonstrate the changes that learning in your class has 
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brought about. To include a math test in my writing portfolio would 
do little good toward my assessment of the student in writing class. 
However, a collection of essay tests from other subjects would help 
assess the student’s growth in writing essay answers, a skill I am 
primarily responsible for teaching. 

I strongly suggest that the collection of relevant items include a 
wide variety of types of work, ones that utilize several learning 
modalities and intelligences. Although it is important to include 
varied selections, you must also include several items of the same 
type, samples from different times during the year. Without simi- 
lar items there is nothing there to compare or contrast during re- 
flection time. 

The items included should demonstrate learning in all three lev- 
els of the assessment hierarchy: (1) acquisition of knowledge, (2) 
application of knowledge, and (3) use of knowledge. They also 
should include work from the informal exploration done en route 
to the final project. The collection should include, but is not lim- 
ited to the following: work samples, homework samples, measures 
of comprehension such as short answer questions, essays, test and 
quiz samples, and journaling samples. 

Other important items are special notes and periodic observa- 
tions made by the teacher and student reflections. The teacher 
observations should be comments that help provide an individual- 
ized focus and learning goal for the student. These can be very 
informal notes, comments on individual works, an ongoing articu- 
lation sheet, checklists, and/or conference summaries. 

Student reflections can also take many forms. I usually ask for 
some kind of reflection on each item as it is placed in the portfolio. 
I also require a written reflection from the student prior to each 
periodic portfolio conference with me. Since I feel that student 
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reflection loses something when it is forced, much of the reflection 
my students do is very informal and subtle. The way they organize 
the items, their letter “Welcome to My Portfolio,” and having the 
opportunity to discard an item are all ways that bring about self- 
reflection and evaluation of their own work. 

As with any collection, there must be some kind of order, and 
organization is the fourth key component of your plan. Most fam- 
ily photo albums are arranged in chronological order, and this cer- 
tainly works well in a portfolio system. I, however, do not like to 
dictate how the students organize their collections. I have found 
that giving them the freedom of how to organize their portfolios 
promotes individuality while promoting ownership. Since students 
are always in a state of change and growth, they sometimes change 
the organization as often as seventh grade girls change their best 
friend. Allowing them to choose the organization plan may lead to 
frequent changes, but each time a change occurs they must do some 
reflecting Some students choose chronological order while others 
choose favorite to least favorite, largest to smallest, or even alpha- 
betical. The only criterion is that some kind of logic is present in 
the organization. I do ask them to explain their organization in the 
welcoming letter. 

I also have a simple organization sheet that each student keeps at 
the front of his/her collection. This record sheet provides a record 
of the date of entry, the nature of and title of the item, reflection on 
it, and my comment should I choose to make one. This log pro- 
vides an always-current list of items in the order they were added. 



Portfolio Entry Log 



Quarter 


Date 


Assignment/Title 


Student Comments 


Teacher Comments 
(optional) 
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It also provides a cross reference checklist for both student and 
teacher to make sure all required items are included. 

While I have given the choice of organization to the student, you 
may wish to maintain control of how the portfolios are organized, 
particularly during the system’s maiden voyage. I chose the open 
approach so that students would take primary responsibility for 
their portfolios. I also admit to having the hidden agenda of de- 
creasing my personal workload. 

There are other items that can be incorporated into the portfolio’s 
organization. Such things as checklists of goals or objectives cov- 
ered can be included. These may be particularly useful in report- 
ing on state or local learning outcomes. I suggest that you incorpo- 
rate as much as possible of your assessment workload into the 
portfolio system. The purpose here is not to add another layer of 
assessment but to incorporate as much as possible into a single, 
sound, and manageable program. 

The last cri tical component of your plan is sharing. Students need 
to be given ample opportunity to share their work and their 
progress. Sharing forces them to formalize and verbalize their 
thoughts and reflections. This sharing can be with peers, teachers, 
and/or parents. 

When students share with others, usually the most common prob- 
lem is the excessive use of one of these two assessment statements: 
“This is the best thing I’ve ever read; I wouldn’t change a thing!” 
or “This stinks!” The best way to overcome these presumably well 
meant evaluations is to prepare students to be critical evaluators. 
This will not only help them to be better peer evaluators but better 
analysts of their own work. Developing their ability to be good 
critics takes time and work, but it can be done. In the meantime, I 
suggest you use a simple three point system. After a sharing ses- 
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sion have receivers list three specific things: one thing they liked, 
one thing they would change, and one question they would ask. 
This usually will provide a well-balanced initial evaluation. A peer 
input form of this nature follows. 



Peer Reflection/ Sharing Input Form 

Student providing the input 

The project belongs to 

The assignment is 

Something I liked was 

Because 

Something I did not understand was 

Because 

A question I would like to ask is 

Something I would like to know more about is 

I would like to make these general comments regarding the 
project’s strengths and weaknesses 

If I were giving this project a grade, I would give it a(n)_ 

Because 



When students share their work with the teacher they are some- 
what reluctant to speak freely. They have been conditioned to let 
you tell them what is wrong or right with the work; so put down 
your red pencil and become a listener. Let the students do the 
talking; they know much more about their work than we give them 
credit for. (Additional comments about student-teacher sharing are 
provided in the chapter on conferencing.) 



Students also need to share at least some selections with their 
parents or a significant other outside of school. Sometimes I send 
an item home with an evaluation form to be completed by some 
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relative or neighbor. As much as we would like for parents to take 
an active role in the education of their children, we also know that 
this isn’t always possible, hence the use of an option. The child 
that can’t get a parent to evaluate can use an older sibling, a rela- 
tive, or a neighbor and not feel left out. I do not send the entire 
portfolio home at any time; in fact, the portfolios are never al- 
lowed out of the classroom. However, I do know of teachers who 
do let them out for parent evaluation. Again, this is one of those 
decisions that you will need to make for yourself depending on 
your students and your style. 

Probably the best way to share portfolios with parents is through 
parent conferences. At conference time I gather a student’s writ- 
ing, team, and advisory portfolios and bring them to the meeting. 
Artifacts are very powerful tools at any parent-teacher conference 
or multidisciplinary conference. In student-led conferences the port- 
folio is the focal point for discussion and goal setting. (This con- 
cept is discussed in more detail in the conferencing chapter.) 

Although student access, ownership, relevant items, organiza- 
tion, and sharing are not the only components or factors to con- 
sider in establishing your portfolio plan, they are the key ones. 
With the four S’s of assessment and the above elements in mind, it 
is time to begin to put your personal plan on paper. I suggest that 
you first do a “mini” portfolio, one for a single chapter or unit. 
This mini unit will enable you to test the waters and find out if 
your ideas will really work for your subject, students, style, and 
space. You will also avoid the mistake I made when I started using 
portfolios. I began by creating year-long portfolios for 150 students. 
I was well into the project before I realized that some of my ideas 
just weren’t going to work as I thought they would. But it was too 
late to turn back and start over; I had to live with what I had cre- 
ated for the remainder of the year. 
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f' PLANNING MY MINI PORTFOLIO UNIT 



1. Briefly describe: your students; your subject; your style; 
your space; 

2. Establishing the plan: 

Subject/ chapter/or unit; 

Type of container; 

Location for student access; 

When and how will access occur? 

How will ownership be achieved? 

How will it be organized? 

With whom and how will students share? 

It will include: 



3. Introducing Portfolios: 

To students: When? How? 

To parents: 

To peers: 

4. How do you plan to evaluate the portfolios? 

5. How will you encourage student reflection? 

6. How will you conference with students? 

7. In the space below make notes as your unit progresses 
about things that work and things you would like to 
change. Also include ideas you would like to try and 
ideas for other alternative assessments. 



1 . 

2 

3. 

4. 

5. 



6. 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 
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At this point complete an initial plan using the planning guide, 
remembering that it is only a planning sheet and you can change 
anything as you go. Remember also that this is to be a “mini” unit, 
a trial at portfolio assessment. Expect to make mistakes, and be 
ready to make changes in your next plan. 

Once you have completed the initial plan (and finished reading 
this handbook) it is time to give it a go. Try your mini unit to expe- 
rience the concept firsthand. Then reflect on what you have done. 
Carefully evaluate the system you set up and make needed changes 
before doing another unit or launching a full scale portfolio system 
in your classroom. An important source of data in evaluating your 
system is student feedback. Find out what they thought, what they 
learned, and how they think the system could be improved. 

Following all that, you are ready to develop a more comprehen- 
sive and ongoing plan. You can use the same planning guide for 
your next try. It is always best to have your plans in black and 
white before you begin. Good luck. ED 7 

Views of a Seventh Grade Teacher 

In my class, students keep their reading assignments in a folder. 

At midterm they reflect on the progress they have made on the 
goals for the quarter. At the end of the quarter students look over 
the work in their portfolios, and figure out their grade. Along 
with a letter I have written to their parents, they are asked to 
analyze specific strengths and weaknesses in the areas of home- 
work, tests, and projects. From these weaknesses they set two 
goals. The student signs it, the parents sign it after they have 
looked over their child's work. I feel portfolios have aided in the 
maturation and self-knowledge of my students and have helped 
parents, teachers, and students become partners in learning. 
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5. Introducing Portfolios 




ow that you have thought about and organized a tenta- 
tive plan, it is time to consider introducing the concept 
of assessment portfolios to those that will be affected by 
this system of evaluation. This may sound like an easy job, and it 
is, but you should realize that this could very well be the single 
most important step of your portfolio program. You need to pro- 
vide the specifics of your system carefully while generating the 
excitement needed to support it and keep the momentum going 
during the months ahead. You have created a good assessment 
program, now you must sell it. 



There are three groups, all potential advocates, but initially all 
may be adversaries. These people in the beginning will very likely 
give you some skeptical looks; but in the end they will wonder 
why all educators don’t use this system. Their questions and doubts 
will force you to be careful and calculated as you begin assessment 
portfolios; their comments and support will encourage and fortify 
you during implementation. As you introduce your portfolio plan, 
then, you must face head-on these three groups - the students, 
their parents, and your colleagues. 



In introducing your assessment portfolio system my main piece 
of advice is simple - be honest and open. If you have carefully 
planned your program, you have nothing to fear. You don’t have 
all the answers, you probably never will, but if you have thought 
this all out you can’t help but communicate the notion that this is 
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indeed best for the students. This form of assessment will help to 
ensure a good, solid education, and its benefits will shine through 
as you implement this new concept after introducing it to these 
three groups. If you are forthright about your intentions and open 
about your plans, even the most doubting people will at least give 
you an opportunity to prove yourself. 

Before introducing your plan I strongly suggest that you discuss 
your proposal with your building administrator, if you haven’t al- 
ready. I have never met a supervisor or an administrator that didn’t 
want to be kept informed about what was going on in the building. 
You must have his/her support and confidence from the very be- 
ginning. Almost all principals are open to educational reforms that 
will benefit learners. Chances are you will be given the green light. 
If you don’t get it, it is quite possible that the plan needs some 
revision. The buck does stop at the principal’s desk, and this is one 
person you want to be informed fully and in your corner. 

Once you have the plan and the go ahead from administration, 
it is time to introduce this system to the students. Your introduc- 
tion will set the tone for the entire process, so plan it carefully. 
Your enthusiasm will be contagious, so don’t hold back. If you are 
excited about the prospects of portfolio assessment, your students 
will share in your optimism. Remember, the entire project will 
never work without the students buying into it. 

Start off by explaining the concept of a portfolio to the class. 
Why do artists keep one? How does an artist use it? Once students 
realize that the portfolio is a collection of a person’s best and se- 
lected works that is used to assess their progress and their poten- 
tial, they are ready to hear more about establishing a portfolio of 
their own. 
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Tell students about the plan you have devised for their class- 
room. Explain to them what will be placed in the collection, how 
and when they will have access to it, how they will claim owner- 
ship, and how it will promote sharing. You will need to provide 
students with information on the way you will be assessing the 
materials in the portfolio and how the informal work along with 
the formal outcomes will be stressed. The students will begin to 
grasp the concept that the pressure on them to achieve specific 
outcomes is actually lightened because you, the teacher, realize 
that getting there is just as important as the final product. This is 
something students seem to know but teachers tend to forget. 

After going over the specifics, I return to the students the first set 
of papers that will go into the portfolio. Timing is important. I 
return the artifacts that will become the first item in their albums 
and pass out the entry index form to be kept in the front. We fill 
out this form as a class. I stress that they need to put honest self- 
reflective feedback in the section for student comments. I have 
purposely kept my grading comments to a minimum on these pa- 
pers to illustrate that their reflections are going to become as im- 
portant as mine. They will no longer wait for me to “give” them a 
grade. They will now learn to reflect on their own progress and 
work to “earn” satisfaction by sincere effort. 

Now comes the hook. I hand out folders and ask them to get out 
markers and colored pencils. It is time to start making their portfo- 
lios a reflection of who they are. I show them several examples of 
personalized portfolios from previous years and describe some of 
the more creative ones that I have seen. Then I let them go. They 
have the rest of the class period to begin creating a container that 
expresses their personality. Students never get this done in what 
remains of that period, so they look forward to the next time we 
will go into the portfolios. This task in itself does as much for build- 
ing enthusiasm for portfolio days as anything else. 
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Now that the students know about your assessment program, the 
word is out. What a teacher has done is often a primary family 
dinner topic. The time is ripe to let parents know about this valu- 
able approach to evaluating their son or daughter. Once again, 
timing is everything. I usually try to introduce portfolios a few days 
before the fall open house. This promotes parent curiosity and 
interest in your teaching and assessment techniques. A large part 
of my time with parents centers around the use of portfolios. This 
provides a perfect opportunity for me to stress how much I care 
about individualized assessment and how anxious I am to incor- 
porate more advanced educational techniques. I tell them about 
portfolios, something they have never heard of before and some- 
thing that in almost all cases will improve achievement. 

I also discovered that parents dislike red pencil mentality as much 
as I do. Generally they are tired of their child’s becoming discour- 
aged by red marks all over a paper that their child has worked 
hard to produce. What I call the baseball analogy seems to bring 
portfolio assessment home. They know that they do not go to a 
baseball game with the expectation of seeing even the greatest of 
baseball players hit a home run each time at bat. Likewise, they 
understand it is unrealistic to expect students to hit a home run 
each time they complete a project or take a test. It is the overall 
batting average that counts along with progressive improvement; 
one time at bat doesn’t give an accurate picture of any player’s 
capability. 

I follow up open house with a letter to all the parents. This letter 
explains the concept of assessment portfolios and details the spe- 
cifics of the plan. I also make frequent references to the system in 
our quarterly team newsletter. These contacts combined with us- 
ing the portfolios in conferences and having them participate in 
some of the reflections throughout the year provide a clear and 
ongoing picture of how assessment portfolios are being utilized in 
my classroom. 
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A Letter to Parents 



Dear Parents: 



I am writing you this letter to introduce the concept 
of assessment portfolios and how they will be used in 
my classroom this year. This is not a radical new way of 
grading your son or daughter; it is actually an enhance- 
ment of how students have traditionally been evaluated. 
This system will allow you and me, as well as your child, 
to see his/her progress as the year moves forward. 

Each student in my class will create a portfolio that is 
an organized collection of his/her work over time. It 
will provide us with items that we can reflect on as they 
grow throughout the year. This collection will include 
not only the final projects and tests, it will also include 
materials that indicate how they got to that end. An- 
other important element in the portfolio will be reflec- 
tions and self-evaluations. In toto, it will become some- 
thing like a photo album that shows how they have 
grown as learners. 



I will not be grading every assignment that students 
complete this year. Students make most of their mis- 
takes during the process of mastering material, so it isn’t 
appropriate to evaluate all items during this period of 
experimentation. I firmly believe that they are learning 
as long as they are engaged and doing something, which 
means that many of the grades I will record are what I 
refer to as “work in progress” grades. Full credit will be 
given for completing assignments to the best of their 
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ability and on schedule. Putting red marks on their 
work as they progress all too often discourages their 
efforts and willingness to take a risk. We don’t ex- 
pect even the best baseball player to hit a home run 
each time at bat; and likewise, I don’t expect stu- 
dents to produce an “A” project with each assign- 
ment. Students will often have a major part in de- 
termining their final grade. 



Periodically throughout the year, I will have an 
individual conference with each student about the 
collection of items in his/her portfolio. We will re- 
flect on the progress that has been made and set 
goals for future focus. This allows me to individual- 
ize my teaching to fit the needs of each unique 
learner. The portfolio will also be shared with you 
at parent/ teacher conferences or any other time that 
you would like to make an appointment to see it. 



If you have any questions about this system of 
assessment, please feel free to contact me. 



Sincerely 
Keith Lustig 



The third group to introduce portfolios to is one’s colleagues. 
These are the people that will provide a sounding board for your 
ideas and revisions as your system grows and expands. Let your 
peers know what you are doing and how the program is working. 
In these discourses others will be encouraged to try this approach 
to evaluation. As more teachers in your building use portfolios, the 
more sharing and helpful exchanging of ideas occurs. It also pro- 
vides the grassroots foundation for more sweeping changes in as- 
sessment throughout all the schools in your area. 
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In summary, you need to plan not only your portfolio system, 
but also how and when you are going to introduce this form of 
assessment to students, parents, and colleagues. Just as the concept 
of portfolio assessment is based on creating a collection of artifacts 
to illustrate growth and progress, so the introduction of the system 
hinges on a collection of people who will provide support and en- 
thusiasm for the project. This collection of advocates is almost as 
important as the collections inside the containers. & 



Reactions from a Reading Teacher 

When my pull-out program for at-risk readers changed to a 'push- 
in 31 program where services were delivered within the regular read- 
ing class , I realized that I had a perfect opportunity to begin using 
a portfolio method of assessing student progress in reading . I wanted 
to measure the students 3 attainment of literacy skills in an ongoing 
and continuous way using the materials that they were actually 
being asked to read and the writing that they were asked to do. 

At first , I was intimidated by the task of organizing a portfolio. 
At the time it didn 3 t occur to me to start such an assessment with 
just one unit y using documents and artifacts from a short period of 
time. At Keith 3 s suggestion, I tried this and was converted. To plan 
an ongoing assessment, I first of all defined what skilled reading is. 
Then I decided what things the students were doing that would 
show evidence that they were progressing toward becoming skilled 
readers. These are the items that are included in the portfolio. The 
best part has been watching how adept and intuitive the students 
have become at assessing themselves . 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



6. Evaluating Portfolios 



O f all of the chapters in this handbook, this one on evalu- 
ating portfolios has been the most difficult for me to put 
down on paper. This is partially true because of my be- 
lief that a teacher’s evaluation system is as personal as his/her teach- 
ing style. There will always be some accepted evaluation guide- 
lines set forth by the state, the district, and sound professional eth- 
ics, but educators must exercise flexibility when evaluating stu- 
dents. Just as your portfolio system must reflect your students, sub- 
ject, and style, so must your evaluation techniques. 

To begin with I want to stress the importance of the main pur- 
poses of a system of this nature. Keep in mind that a major goal of 
portfolio assessment is to provide a picture of progress over an 
extended period of time. Your evaluation design needs to include 
ways of assessing the attainment of learning goals and objectives 
that have been set by both student and teacher. You also need to 
remember that a primary aim of this system of assessment is to 
guide the student in self-evaluation. The more you involve the 
learner in the evaluation process the better. Students must become 
directly responsible for at least a portion of the final evaluation. 
They should not only take part in developing the assessment pro- 
cess, but also feel they have input and power in its application. 
This type of involvement will break down the concept that teach- 
ers “give” grades. 
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While deciding on a plan to evaluate your students, keep an open 
mind and realize that you will have to change your methods of 
gathering grade book data. This involves focusing on some ideas 
that may have taken a back seat due to traditions and old habits. 
As teachers, we often record information in our grade books that 
was gathered in an easy or quick fashion such as a quiz score but 
which does not necessarily reflect our learners’ growth. Schools 
have changed, so instruction and assessment procedures should 
be keeping pace. Will this paradigm shift be a little more difficult 
and take a little more time? Yes, in the beginning it will, but as time 
goes on you will find that evaluation will take less time and energy 
because you will be sharing the responsibility with the student. 

As mentioned earlier, the hardest shift for me was to stop and 
remember that if students are engaged, they are learning. I have 
always held that belief, but as the years slipped by I had pushed 
this thought farther and farther to the back of my assessment tool 
box. This happened because of the almighty need to place num- 
bers or grades in my grade book. Teachers must be accountable; 
so over time, I focused on more and more end products, grade 
book entries to show how much I was teaching. These grades may 
have reflected the outcomes, the formal learning, but did not re- 
flect the ongoing process of growth, the informal progress where 
learning takes place. Measuring outcomes is always an easier way 
to evaluate learners because it is presumably so objective and safe. 
Once you come to recognize that learning is a process not an out- 
come, you can begin to appreciate a portfolio assessment system. 

The collection inside a learner’s portfolio reflects the process of 
growth as well as the formal outcomes. As a student’s collection 
fills you can see that you have far more solid and conclusive data 
on that child than any collection of number or letter grades in a 
book could ever provide. Even though you will still close out your 
grade records at the end of each quarter or semester, a student’s 
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portfolio remains open for the year. The ongoing reflection that 
the portfolio encourages is far more enlightening than a final grade. 
Long range learning objectives are not achieved in a single six or 
nine week grading period. 

An example is appropriate at this time. Earlier I spoke of Bryan, 
the student that showed dramatic changes over time with the draw- 
ings on the outside of his portfolio. When Bryan came to my class 
as a sixth grader he was well behind his peers as a writer. His gram- 
mar and mechanics were so poor that as a teacher I could not get 
to the content of his work. If I had been grading Bryan with a 
traditional English teacher’s mind-set, neither Bryan nor I would 
ever have seen his remarkable progress over the coming months. 
Even at the end of the year if I had been grading Bryan on each 
particular product, he would have continued to fail by established 
standards. The repeated failing grades would have only perpetu- 
ated his downward spiral and contributed to his sense of inadequacy. 
Bryan is a perfect example of a student that was unmotivated and 
beaten down by grades. Once he was able to see progress in his 
work over a period of time, he began to believe that he could im- 
prove and experience personal successes. By conferencing with 
Bryan using his portfolio, I was able to help him see the significant 
growth he had made. 

With a portfolio system you are able to factor into the total evalu- 
ation that important element of progress. It should not be the only 
factor in arriving at the final grade, but it should be a part of it. Was 
Bryan, for example, an “A” student? No, far from it, but he cer- 
tainly wasn’t a failure either. By looking at the entire photo album 
of a student the teacher is able to assess the whole child. 

When establishing an evaluation system that incorporates port- 
folio assessment, you need to consider the assessment hierarchy 
discussed in Chapter 1. Assessment works on several levels; that is 
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one of the things that distinguishes it from grading. The portfolio is 
not the assessment, it is a tool to use in reaching the final assess- 
ment. It should contain a collection of artifacts representing all 
three levels of the hierarchy. 

First, the collection needs to contain items that reflect the acqui- 
sition of knowledge. Tests, quizzes, and objective worksheets will 
reflect a student’s achievement of knowledge objectives. These items 
are an important element of the total evaluation, and I record these 
grades into my grade book at the time I evaluate them. Selected 
artifacts from this level of the hierarchy are kept in the portfolio as 
bench marks and for goal setting during student-teacher confer- 
ences. 

Once the knowledge is acquired, it should be applied. Items that 
reflect the application of knowledge, the next level of the hierar- 
chy, will comprise the bulk of the contents in the student’s collec- 
tion. Homework assignments, work in progress notes, writing 
samples, checklists, and projects of various kinds will reveal appli- 
cation. A great deal of this work should be the informal process 
indicators discussed earlier. Make sure that examples of all phases 
of the work are collected and kept. Such items will indicate to both 
student and teacher the ongoing course of learning that is taking 
place. 

It is at this level that students should be encouraged to take risks 
and experiment. These may be items that students can periodi- 
cally weed out without fear that mistakes will be held against them. 
The real problem for the teacher comes to play at this level of 
evaluation. It is not easy to evaluate how learners use the informa- 
tion they have acquired. 

This is where the belief that if students are actively engaged they 
are learning becomes so important. I have solved the dilemma of 
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how to keep grades in the book at this level by creating what I call 
work-in-progress grades. I set deadlines and expectations for the 
various steps along the way, mini outcomes of achievement. Each 
step takes on a point value in my grade book that is proportionate 
to the outcome of the total objective and the final grade for the 
term. The points the students earn are based on their meeting the 
time line set forth and the effort they put into meeting that mini 
objective. This enables me to individualize my expectations for 
students based on their abilities and personal needs. This system 
allows me to record points for the process as well as the final prod- 
uct. It sends a clear message to the learners that how they do the 
job is directly related to and is as important as the product itself, 
perhaps even more important. 

The last level of the hierarchy, using the knowledge, is reflected 
through evaluation of the entire portfolio and the students’ reflec- 
tions on their work. These two elements directly indicate how the 
learners will use the knowledge to their benefit. The actual portfo- 
lio shows clearly how students manage the content of their learn- 
ing. How students organize, record, and maintain the contents in- 
dicates how much and what they value about the knowledge and 
skills gained. The students’ reflections on individual items and their 
“Welcome to My Portfolio” letters clearly reflect their ability to set 
priorities and goals regarding the learning process. The reflec- 
tions also provide a clear indication of how this information will 
be transferred to other learning situations. 

When placing a final evaluation on the portfolio there are vari- 
ous outcomes that you can consider. As always, it is important to 
explain these expectations to students when establishing a portfo- 
lio system. I suggest the use of a rubric or student checklist. Factors 
that deserve consideration include: completion and inclusion of 
all required artifacts, meeting all due dates, completed entry log, 
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neatness, organization, participation in peer evaluations, partici- 
pation in conferences, use of portfolio work time, and personal 
reflections. A possible set of criteria that might be used for grad- 
ing portfolios follows. 



The grade you place on the portfolio itself needs to be propor- 
tionate to the other grades you have collected for the other two 
levels of the assessment hierarchy. I cannot tell you how much 
value to assign to each element in this process because it will vary 
from teacher to teacher and from subject to subject, as it should. I 



f Criteria for Grading Portfolios 

To get an U A” you must: 

• Complete and include all assignments that are to be in 
your portfolio on time 

• Completely and accurately fill in your log of entries 

• Actively and cooperatively participate in peer reviews 
and sharing 

• Utilize class time designated for portfolio work 

• Show evidence of setting and working toward personal goals 

• Put time and thought into your personal reflections 

• Maintain a neat and organized portfolio 

• Actively participate in portfolio conferences 






To 



get a “B” you must: 

Complete and include all assignments that are to be in 
your portfolio 

Completely and accurately fill in your log of entries 
Actively participate in peer reviews and sharing 
Utilize class time designated for portfolio work 
Show evidence of setting and working toward personal goals 
Put time and thought into your personal reflections 
Maintain an organized portfolio 

Participate in portfolio conferences > 
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get a “C” you must: 

Complete and include most assignments that are to be in 
your portfolio 

Completely fill in your log of entries 

Participate in peer reviews and sharing 

Utilize most of the class time designated for portfolio work 

Show evidence of trying to set and work toward 

personal goals 

Complete personal reflections 
Maintain an organized portfolio 
Participate in portfolio conferences 



To get a “D” you must: 

• Complete and include some assignments that are to be in 
your portfolio 

° Occasionally fill in your log of entries 
° Occasionally participate in peer reviews and sharing 
° Utilize some of the class time designated for portfolio work 
° Show evidence of setting some personal goals 
° Complete a few personal reflections 
° Maintain a moderately organized portfolio 
° Attend portfolio conferences 



To get an “F” you would: 

° Complete and include a few of the assignments that are to 
be in your portfolio 
Seldom fill in your log of entries 



personally place the greatest value on the application of knowl- 
edge level. I assign approximately twenty percent of the quarter’s 
total points to the acquisition level, sixty percent to the application 
level, and twenty percent to the use of knowledge level. These 
percentages are not etched in stone, and they change from quarter 
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to quarter depending on what I am teaching at the time. Remem- 
ber, it all has to fit your students, subject, and style. 

No matter how you decide to evaluate your students and their 
portfolios, keep in mind that the informal work is equally, if not 
more important than the formal work. Be sure your evaluation 
encourages and rewards risk-taking and consistent work toward 
personal goals. The various elements leading to the overall evalu- 
ation should include tests, quizzes, observations, work in progress 
samples, and student reflections. This collection of “photographs” 
will combine to fill the pages of the albums. 

The driving forces of assessment portfolio evaluation should al- 
ways relate back to the overall objectives of the concept. Your 
evaluations need to provide means of identifying individual stu- 
dent strengths, weaknesses, and progress. This is the turning point 
in getting students involved and interested in developing their 
own self-evaluation skills. A form that involves both student and 
teacher assessments of work habits can be found on the next page. 

The last step when evaluating portfolios is to evaluate the sys- 
tem itself. If you remember, one of the reasons for assessment is 
for teachers to evaluate what they have done. This evaluation will 
provide the needed feedback to decide if students are ready to 
move on and if you have achieved the curriculum objectives; it 
will help you decide what, if anything, needs to be revisited. As 
educators we find ourselves so very busy that often we don’t take 
this final step in the evaluation process. Teacher self-evaluation 
should take place during the year as well as at the end of it. 

I have found that one easy and worthwhile way to complete this 
final step is to simply ask the students. I provide them with a se- 
ries of guided questions at the end of a unit or the end of the year 
that will provide me with their impressions of this method of as- 
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Name 



Date 




STUDENT SELF-ASSESSMENT 

never seldom usually often always 
1 2 3 4 5 

Utilizes work time 
Prepared for class 

(book, binder, homework) 

Completes assignments on time 
Homework completed thoroughly 
Participates in class 
Seeks help when needed 
Arrives on time 

Exhibits good organization skills 
Work displays care and effort 



TEACHER ASSESSMENT 



never seldom usually often always 
1 2 3 4 5 



Utilizes work time 



Prepared for class 

(book, binder, homework) 
Completes assignments on time 
Homework completed thoroughly 
Participates in class 
Seeks help when needed 
Arrives on time 

Exhibits good organization skills 



Work displays care and effort 



sessment as well as other aspects of my teaching. By using student 
feedback and my ongoing personal observations and reflections of 
the system, I am able to revise and enhance my assessment portfo- 
lio system each year. & 
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he last major component of your portfolio system is the 
matter of conferencing. This is a critical element in estab- 
lishing a successful plan. Through personal portfolio con- 



ferences with students and perhaps parents, you will be able to 
guide your learners in setting individual goals and engaging in 
meaningful self-assessment. 



Although this may sound like one of the easiest tasks in imple- 
menting a system of this nature, it actually can be one of the most 
difficult. The first concern is making the conferences meaningful 
and productive. It takes careful planning and forethought to create 
the proper tone to lead learners to productive realizations. The 
second obstacle is changing your personal mind-set from that red 
pencil mentality to being a listener and mentor. Lastly, and very 
critical, is planning activities for the rest of your students to do 
while you have one-on-one conferences. If the other students are 
not on task while you conference, you will be distracted and inter- 
rupted repeatedly. 



In this chapter I will discuss both teacher-student conferences 
and teacher-parent-student conferences. Holding conferences be- 
tween teacher and student is critical to the concept of portfolio 
assessment. These should be held as frequently as possible, but a 
bare minimum would be twice a year. The conferences that in- 
volve the parents are an incredibly powerful tool, but they are not 
essential to the success of your program. 
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As mentioned, there are three important aspects to consider when 
holding these meetings: careful planning to ensure the intended 
purpose is achieved, having the correct mind-set as a teacher go- 
ing into the conference, and keeping the other students actively 
engaged so you can confer without interruption. If you can con- 
quer these three obstacles, your conferences will not only benefit 
your learners, they will also become highlights of your job. 

Careful planning for the conferences not only relieves fear and 
stress for both the teacher and the student, it will also ensure that 
the meeting has structure and will meet the needs of both parties 
involved. The structure that you provide should encourage reflec- 
tion prior to the actual encounter. This reflection will help narrow 
the focus of the conference so the most meaningful information is 
shared and the meeting adheres to the time limit set. 

The best way to gain the needed structure is to inform the stu- 
dents of exactly what to expect and to reinforce the fact that you 
will be talking “with” them not “at” them. My first suggestion is to 
prepare a video tape of a simulated conference. Have a colleague 
play the role of a student and show the class exactly what will be 
happening when they meet with you. This will not only put the 
students at ease about what to expect, it will also model the behav- 
ior and amount of student participation that you are seeking. 

Once the class has seen the video and asked questions about 
what to expect, have the students prepare some kind of written 
reflection so they have a focus before they sit down with you. De- 
pending on my focus for the conference, I have used two different 
techniques to achieve this. One way is to provide them with a se- 
ries of questions to be answered about their portfolio collection. 
These questions should center around the information that you 
want to obtain at that point in the evaluation process. You defi- 
nitely want them to include their reflections on their strengths, 
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weaknesses, progress, and future focus for improvement. You can 
ask them what they feel is their best work and why, their worst and 
why, the problems they have encountered, or how they felt when 
they completed a particular work. No matter what you ask the 
students to reflect on, always be sure that they include a personal 
goal for their future work. 



Please answer the following questions about your portfolio 
collection and bring the answers with you to our conference. 

1. Explain how you have your portfolio organized and why 
you chose to keep it in this order. 

2. What thing in your portfolio are you most proud of? Why? 

3. What item would you most like to remove from this col- 
lection? Why? 

4. Off all the assignments included here, which one was the 
hardest for you? Why? 

5. Which assignment would you most like to redo? Why? 

6. What have you been working on this year to improve? 
Has it improved? Why or why not? 

7. What general areas do you think that you need to work on 
to improve your future work? Why? 

8. What is the one thing that you would want someone to 
notice about your portfolio? Why? 

9. Do you feel that this collection of work really reflects your 
abilities and what you have achieved this year? Why or 
why not? 

10. If you could change anything about this portfolio system 
what would it be? Why? 

We will complete the following statement at the conference together. 

My specific goal to work on before the next conference is 




Conference Preparation Questions 
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Another way to provide focus for conferences is to have students 
evaluate a piece of their own work using the same assessment tool 
that I will use. I have the students select one item that they want 
me to evaluate for a major grade, their “home run” artifact. I pro- 
vide them with the actual tool that I will use when I assess the 
piece. Oftentimes I have the class help me create this tool. This 
process provides the opportunity for them to have direct input 
into what is being evaluated, thus providing the very important 
element of ownership. The students then evaluate their selection 
with the tool we have created which uses a holistic 1-5 rating sys- 
tem for each objective. They put S for student, indicating how they 
would assess their work for each item. I then collect the papers and 
assess them, placing a T for teacher that I believe is appropriate for 
each item. I have found over time that 95°/o of what the students 
decide on in this process is exactly how I would have assessed the 
piece. 

When we sit down for our conference, we focus our discussion 
on the items where there is a difference in our view of the work, 
not the ones on which we agree. During the discussion the student 
has an opportunity to explain any rating that is different from mine. 
If the reasoning is valid, and it often is, I move my rating to some- 
thing we agree upon. When we have completed the evaluation we 
total the T ’s, and that total becomes the grade. With this technique 
the students not only help create the evaluation/conference instru- 
ment, they also are actively involved in the final grade placed on 
their work and have an understanding of how that grade was as- 
signed. Lastly, as with any conference, we set a goal to work on 
and write it down in the portfolio so it is highly visible. 

No matter how much you plan to ensure a clear focus for your 
conferences, they will not be successful if you don’t go into the 
meeting with the proper frame of mind. Remember that the time 
for instruction has passed; this is the time for evaluation. You need 
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Student/Teacher Evaluation of a Paper 



Please rate yourself 1 (poor) to 5 (excellent) on each of the 
following items by putting an “S” in the box that reflects your 
opinion of your work. I will place a “T” where I would 
evaluate each item before we conference on this piece. 




0 1 2 3 4 5 Comments 
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literally to put the red pencil down. This is hard for a teacher to do, 
but it is critical for the success of the conference. At first I couldn’t 
talk to a student without that pen or pencil in my hand, so I actu- 
ally had to sit on my hands until I got used to the idea. Your job 
now is to listen not tell. Listen to how you can help; the students 
will tell you if you only give them the opportunity. At first this is 
awkward for both of you, but as time goes on it becomes easier. 
When you do speak, don’t point out the problems and the errors, 
let them do that. They will be their own worst critic and will take 
the criticism far better since they are giving it rather than you. It is 
your role to point out what you like, ask questions about things 
that are confusing, and make that all-important suggestion for a 
future focus. If you can stick to this type of input, the conference 
will remain positive and therefore productive. 

Ralph Fletcher (1992) recommends six rules for teachers when 
conferencing with students: 

1. Keep the conference short, five to seven minutes. 

2. Don’t use a pencil while conferencing. 

3. Let the student respond first, how does he/she see the work? 
Let the student spot the problems. 

4. Respond to content not form. 

5. Remember that the student can reject suggestions. 

6. Focus on teaching the student not the material, your job is 
more to improve the learner than the work. 

Now you are ready to hold your conferences, but are the stu- 
dents ready to let you? The last important factor to consider is how 
to keep the other students occupied with meaningful tasks while 
you hold your meetings. What you have them do during this time 
will greatly depend on your “S’s” (students, subject, and style). I 
have found that a high-interest project works far better than busy 
work such as worksheets or book exercises. An ace in your pocket 
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is the fact that your students will be excited about these confer- 
ences. The idea of having your total attention for a period of time 
is more meaningful to them than you can imagine. Openly remind 
them that in order for these conferences to take place you will 
need cooperation from everyone, not just from the student in the 
conference. The meeting that may be interrupted or cut short could 
very well be theirs if the entire class doesn’t unite in its effort to 
stay on task. Such activities as a guided novel study, a creative 
writing project, illustrating a story or even portfolio review time all 
work well to productively occupy the class while you conference. 
This is not a time for cooperative group work as, by its nature, it 
can be distracting. 



After the conference, students should reflect on the meeting and 
process what was discussed, using a form such as the one shown 
here. 



Conference Reflections 

Before our conference I was worried about: 
I was anxious to share: 

During the conference I felt: 

I really liked it when: 

The best thing the teacher told me was: 
After the conference I felt: 

The biggest thing I learned was: 
v The next time I have a conference I will: 



Another type of portfolio conferencing involves the parents of 
the student. In this model the students are responsible for leading 
the parent-teacher conference using their portfolio as a tool to show 
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their progress and growth. If a parent is not available, the student 
should be provided with some significant other from their life or 
from within the school staff. The ground rules already discussed 
still hold true, but the planning takes on a different focus. Since the 
student is leading the conference it is helpful to provide a script or 
format to follow. It is also important to provide a rehearsal for the 
student prior to the actual conference with the parent. 



SAMPLE SCRIPT 

What do I say to my parents at my conference? 



“Thank you for coming to my conference. I have 30 minutes to 
present to you my portfolio. When we are done with the confer- 
ence, we will be setting some citizenship and academic goals to- 
gether.” 

“Mom and Dad, do you have any questions yet?” 

“This is my student-led conference folder. (Open it and turn it so 
your parents can read it.) Here I have the “Welcome to My Portfo- 
lio” letter, a letter you wrote to me, a graph of my grades, my 
progress report and report cards, my first quarter goal sheets, a 
study habits checklist, examples of my work, a friendship form, 
and any disciplinary actions.” 



“When we are done looking at these items, together we will com- 
plete three forms. These will include setting academic goals, re- 
flecting on our conference, and evaluating our conference.” 



Read these letters and forms aloud to your parents. You don't have to 
read the letter they wrote you. Just thank them for it! Let them read along 
as you read aloud. They may have comments or questions as you move from 
paper to paper. Stop and do your best to answer them if they do. 



“Well, now it’s time to look at the graph of my grades, my progress 
report, and my report card along with examples of my work and a 
study habits evaluation form. Which class do you want to see first?” 
(Wait for them to answer.) 
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Make sure you locate and present each progress report and graph immedi^ 
ately. Give them a few minutes to examine these before you flip through the 
other papers in the folder. Let your parents turn the pages of your work if 
they want to. Answer any questions they may have. Straighten papers after 
everyone has seen them and put them back in the folder. Keep the progress 
report and graph out if your parents want to hold on to them. Perhaps you 
can place them in your student-led conference folder for later reference. 



Conferences of this nature do take longer to complete, but the 
benefits are many. The student becomes directly responsible to 
the parent for his/her learning and progress. The nature of this 
system requires that student reflection must go very deep in order 
to process the information to be shared, draw conclusions about 
the work, and be able to answer the questions that will be raised. 

Another positive aspect from the teacher’s point of view is the 
fact that more than one conference can be held at a time. If the 
students are properly prepared, the teacher can float from confer- 
ence to conference providing comments, support, and guidance. 

One of the eighth grade teams at Hill has been conducting stu- 
dent-led conferences for three years with great success. The team 
modeled its system on a plan presented at the NMSA conference 
in Portland, Oregon. The ideas, put forth by Lynn Lee Lacey of 
Larsen Bay, Alaska, provided the team with ample food for thought 
and sample forms to start them in the right direction. Sarah Leudke, 
the team leader at Hill, says, “I have never seen such meaningful 
conferences. I can’t imagine doing it any other way. The portfolios 
provide the student accountability needed to make the learning 
strategies set at the conference successful.” 

A letter that explains student-led conferences follows along with 
an actual conference reflection prepared by a student and an evalu- 
ation form prepared by a parent. 
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Team Letter Explaining Student-Led Portfolio Conferences 



Dear Parents/Guardians of Team 7-2 

Our first parent conferences will be held on November 9th and 10th. 

This fall, Team 7-2 students will conduct their conferences by present- 
ing portfolios to their parents or guardians. They will show academic 
work from first quarter, share various self-assessments of personal strengths 
and weaknesses in their lives as students, and, with our help, will set 
goals for improvement in 2nd quarter. They will also explain their report 
card grades. 

The team of teachers will quietly monitor the student-parent confer- 
ences from the side and are willing to help facilitate if necessary, but 
your son or daughter will be in charge! 

We will be preparing all students for the responsibility of presenting 
their first quarter work during this special 20 minute conference. Certain 
projects must be completed, papers must be organized, students must 
assess themselves in different ways, the portfolios must be created, and 
students must practice conducting their conferences. 

Since you are a central figure in your child’s success in school, we ask 
you to write a letter to your child that will be included in his/her portfo- 
lio. Tell how you view him/her as a person, a learner, and a friend. Tell 
what goals you have for your child. Mention the things that you feel he/ 
she is very good at doing and the things you think need work. Use as 
many paragraphs as you need to convey to your child your thoughts and 
feelings about these topics. Share your letter with your child and sent it 
to school by Wednesday, November 1, 1995. 

Teachers who have requested these letters tell us that students are very 
proud to include them in their portfolios. Thank you for your participa- 
tion. 

We feel these conferences are an important form of self-assessment, 
and we will be making arrangements for all students to present their 
portfolios to an adult from Hill if someone from home is not available. 

We are very excited about this opportunity for your child, for you, and 
for us! The student-led conference folders are an excellent tool for pro- 
moting responsibility and empowering young people. We are looking 
forward to seeing you. 

Thank you, Team 7-2 Teachers 

J 
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Conference Reflections 




2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

V. 

r 



Before my conference I felt a/ little/ nervouy but way 



moydy okay because/ Vwv a&ed/ to talking/ to my 
parenty. 

Now that my conference is over I feel good/. 1 1 iked/be/- 
ing/ there/ because/ you/ know what your parenty 
arid/teaoheryare/tall<UA^abx>utotherwi& 
talking, behind/ your book/. 

The best part of my conference was being/ alle/ to give/ 
my own/ opinion/. 



I think my parents felt really good/beoajMe/l way giv- 
ing/ the/ conference/. 

The next time I conduct a conference with my parents I 

will explain/ the/ papery more/. Some/ of them/ were/ 



hard/ to urulerytard/. 



Conference Evaluation Listener Form 



j 



1. Before the conference, I felt cuvdoxAyto bee/A morulas’ y 
works papery aruls her evaluation/. 

2. Now that the conference is over, I feel it Way as goods 
ideas to- make/ A morulas “reyponylyle/. ” Ityalyo- 
goxydsprayticesfor ypealcing- ykllly. 

3. The best part of the conference was Amandas’ y eyoels- 
lent report cardy ands d/MUAMions of areay that 

&hes needy to- work/ on* 

4. I think my “student” felt prouds of her gradey and/ 
auxxrmplidumenty, as little/ uncomfortable/ at 
firyt but did/ as fine/ job-. 

5. My suggestions for conferences in the future are A very goxyds 
ideas — thought the/ mtyofytudent “ learning " 
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Setting Academic Goals During Conferences 




NAME 

QUARTER Q 2 3 4 



Rate your personal work/study habits and citizenship with 4 reflect- 
ing a strength and 7 room for improvement: 



WORK AND STUDY 
HABITS 


1 


2 


3 


4 


CITIZENSHIP 


I 


2 


3 


\ 

4 ' 


Completes as- 
signments on tims 








X 


Shows a 
positive attitude 








X 


Takes pride in work : 








X 


Respects authority 








X 


Follows written and 
oral directions 








X 


Cooperates 
with others 






X 




Participates in class 
discussions 








X 


Follows school rules 








X 


Shows initiative/ 
self-direction 








X 


Shows res- 
ponsibility for self 








X 


Does work neatly 






X 




Shows respect for 
school property 








X 


Is well organized 






X 




Is well groomed 








X 


Has good 
listening habits 






X 




Prompt and regular 
attendance 








X 



With input from your parents/guardians and advisor, choose one goal 
for the next quarter that you feel will improve your work/study habits 
and one that will improve your citizenship. 



Complete these blanks during your conference or shordy thereafter. 
Ask your advisor for a copy of your goals since he/she will keep the 
original in your advisory file. 

_ _) 




BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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Goal-Setting Form 

NAME DATE 

Long term goal: make/ new friendv 
By when: 

School short-term goal: Be/ mare/ open with/ p&ople/ 

By when: By the end/ of each/ clavy I wtLLhave talked; 
ta one / new person 

Things to do: T cdb to- people; and/ introduce/ myself. 
Home short-term goal: Meet people/ whaliveby wie/ 

By when: when/ even kidv one/ outside 
Things to do: Ifyymekid^areplaying/ci/gameask/ifl 
can play. 

Support I need 

From 

By when 

Evaluation 

By when 

Partner/coach 



I havebeen/ making/ new frienxlvwith/peapleat sthaob 
and/ oat of school/. I have/ also- been/ mare/ open/ with 
people/. My gaaly have/ been achieved/ bat I will still/ 



\P^ 



or sue them/. 



Work and Study Habits 

My goal will be ta da more/ recreational/ reading/ 

I need to work on this goal because I would/ like/ ta learn 
more/ thinly about the/ world/. 

To accomplish this goal 1 can read/ the/ newspaper and/ 
NewsWeek. 

y 

By the end of the quarter 1 will know if I have accomplished this 
V^goal by My knowledge/ of current events/. y 
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Citizenship 

My goal will be more/ mcmvi&rly. 

I need to work on this goal because I bovnetlmefr forget: my 
mcwuaery 

To accomplish this goal I can odwayy remember’ my manner y. 

By the end of the quarter I will know if I have accomplished by goal by 

feed/ batch from/ my mother. 



Despite the obstacles involved in whatever type of conferences 
you choose to implement, the rewards for both the students and 
you are great. It is through these meetings that you can involve the 
learners directly in their education and personal goal setting. You 
are able to let each student know that he/she is an individual and 
has unique strengths and needs. Perhaps most importantly, you 
are empowering students to take responsibility for their own edu- 
cational future and to establish specific goals in both the academic 
and personal/social realms. & 



Eighth Graders Assess Portfolios 

I think that portfolios are great. They are a collection of your 
best and worst experience in class, in school, and in life that you 9 ve 
written on paper so that later you can look back in that por folio to 
see how you did on tests or what was happening in your life. This 
gives you the ability to improve your future. 

I like it because I don't like seeing red marks on papers that I 
write. My Mom really likes it because she likes the idea of kids 
expressing themselves through writing and not coming home with 
marks on a paper the kid thought was good. I really like it. 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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8. The Interdisciplinary 

Connection 



B efore concluding this treatment of assessment portfolios to 
highlight the connections that can be made across the cur- 
riculum. The portfolio is without a doubt a powerful tool 
for any teacher in any subject. However, the real power behind 
the concept is not unleashed until teachers begin to use portfolios 
to link the knowledge and skills obtained in many areas of learn- 
ing. A primary goal of education is the transfer of knowledge. If 
our students only learn and apply information in the isolation of 
specific subject areas our job is only half done. Portfolios are an 
excellent way to demonstrate how information from subject areas 
can be linked and transferred. 

When reflecting on a variety of artifacts from many subjects that 
have been collected over a period of time, connections become 
clear. Students see how they use knowledge gained from one sub- 
ject area to enhance their learning in others. They discover that 
strengths in one class can help them overcome weaknesses in an- 
other. It soon becomes apparent that life is filled with cross cur- 
ricular connections, and in fact is fully integrated and whole. 

There is no specific formula for creating an interdisciplinary photo 
album or portfolio. Instead there are as many ways as you and 
your colleagues can conceive. It begins with actually sitting down 
and thinking about what skills you are currentiy utilizing across 
the curriculum or which ones you need to begin highlighting. From 
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there, decide on activities that will facilitate these interdisciplinary 
connections and could be included in a portfolio collection. 

The character of any portfolio system will always reflect the stu- 
dents, subjects involved, teacher style, and space. In some cases 
the best thing to do is create a cross-subject portfolio. My team has 
done this in the form of a team portfolio that is monitored by the 
advisory teacher. We began this collection by inventorying the 
student’s learning styles, multiple intelligences, and other key as- 
pects of how each individual operates and learns. These collec- 
tions are based on the concept that each person learns and pro- 
cesses information differendy. After a learner profile has been cre- 
ated on each student we add a variety of artifacts that illustrate all 
the modalities of learning so students can monitor their progress 
and growth as learners. 

Teachers can also create subject portfolios that include links to 
other classes. I maintain writing portfolios on my students, but 
whenever writing is used in other subject areas it is included in 
their English portfolio. This has not only helped the students to see 
how writing is a skill used in all classes, it also has helped to en- 
courage other teachers to do more writing in their subject areas. 
Once the concept of transfer is integrated into your portfolio sys- 
tem it begins to mushroom with far-reaching effects. 

The portfolios used in the parent conferences discussed in the 
previous chapter are also interdisciplinary in nature. Students are 
expected to keep examples of work from all classes in their collec- 
tion. Like the portfolios kept on my team, these collections are 
monitored by the advisory teacher. This provides an excellent op- 
portunity to include items illustrating the affective domain of the 
students’ growth as well as their cognitive development. 

If an integrated subject portfolio sounds like a little too much for 
you to tackle right now, try it for one unit. An interdisciplinary 
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unit collection can not only be fun, it can help both teacher and 
students to find focus, meaning, and connections to the activities. 
There is no better way to show how all the tasks involved in your 
IDU are related - a primary purpose of such a unit. As always, 
have the students reflect on what they have learned, how they will 
use the information, what was the best part of the unit, and what 
they would do to improve the unit. This reflection will help them 
draw the needed conclusions about the knowledge gained and pro- 
vide you with excellent feedback on what you can do to improve 
the unit if you repeat it You might even get ideas for future educa- 
tional experiences. 

The portfolio is a valuable means of making interdisciplinary 
connections. Don’t force it, but keep your eyes open for the natu- 
ral connections that exist. Regardless of the vehicle used to facili- 
tate it, the integration of learning is a major step toward develop- 
ing lifelong learners. & 



A Teacher Reflects 

Portfolios have become the foundation in my TAP \ English , 
and reading classes. At first, I was apprehensive about using 
them because the process seemed to complicated; however , I was 
wrong! Por folios are easy to implement and their uses are many. 
I use por folios not only for student- chosen pieces of work , but 
for student-led conferences, grade analysis and graphing, self- 
assessment including goals, multiple intelligences, strengths, 
weaknesses, and various activities. Iam completely sold on the 
importance and uses of for folios in the classroom. I wouldn't 
have it any other way!! 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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9. Common Questions 
and Answers 



T his chapter covers some of the most common questions I 
am asked when discussing portfolios. It can serve as a sum- 
mary and a review. There are many other questions, of 
course, but these answers combined with the preceding eight chap- 
ters should arm you well enough to institute portfolio assessment. 

1. How can I be sure that portfolio assessment has the 
reliability and validity that my current way of grad- 
ing does? 

Portfolio assessment does not detract from or replace your cur- 
rent method of grading, it is meant to enhance it. You will still have 
to put grades in the grade book and on the report card. You will, 
however, be adding important dimensions to your evaluation. Prop- 
erly used, portfolios actually increase your reliability and validity, 
because ample artifacts are available to back up your observations 
and conclusions. 

2. Are grades and portfolios at cross purposes? Can they 
coexist peacefully? 

By all means, grades and portfolios can work together peace- 
fully. Utilizing a portfolio system of evaluation does not mean that 
you will stop giving grades - although you might wish you could. 
It does mean that you will begin to go beyond giving grades based 
primarily on test scores when assessing students’ learning and 
progress. A major misconception about portfolios is the idea that 
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they replace grades. Not so. Portfolios assessment is an important 
tool that makes it possible to assess informal as well as formal work 
that students do. Portfolios also provide a tool whereby students 
take on the responsibility of self-evaluation and bring deeper mean- 
ing to the assessment of student progress. 

3. How much should be kept in a student portfolio? 

There is no set number of artifacts that should be kept in the 
collection. Key considerations are keeping them manageable, space 
limitations, and maintaining a sufficient variety of the students’ 
work to reflect their growth and progress. As long as you can deal 
with these factors, there is no such thing as too much or too little. 
As time goes on students can weed them out periodically, a pro- 
cess that brings on reflection and a consciousness of progress. 

4. Are there things in the portfolio that you don’t want 
students to see? 

This is not a problem since portfolios are always accessible to 
students. The portfolio is not a place to keep any confidential item. 
Everything that goes into the collection should be suitable for the 
learner, the parents, and the teacher to view and should be com- 
pletely understandable to them. In order for students to take part 
in their own evaluation they need to have access to all relevant 
information. There should be no secret s regarding how a student’s 
final grade is determined. 

5. What do you do if a student looses his or her 
portfolio? 

This can indeed be a problem if it ever happens. The only thing 
that you can do in this case is to have that student begin a new 
collection and write a reflection of some sort that discusses what 
was in the lost portfolio and what he/she thought about that body 
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of work. I have avoided this problem by never allowing the portfo- 
lio collection to leave the classroom. Some teachers, however, per- 
mit students to check them out. 

6. Are portfolios maintained and passed on from year 
to year? 

In an ideal world the student’s collections of artifacts, or a por- 
tion of it, would follow the student from grade to grade. However, 
since most schools do not yet mandate a portfolio system, this can’t 
happen. Other factors that can cause problems with this idea in- 
clude the abundance of materials that would need to be maintained 
and passed on, as well as the reality that what is one teacher’s trea- 
sure may be another teacher’s trash. In many cases, the collection 
is gready reduced at the end of the year to include only a previ- 
ously determined selection of items that reflect certain learning 
objectives, and then it is passed on to the next teacher or kept by 
the student. I am presently investigating the concept of creating a 
data disk that could hold a great deal of material in a very small 
and manageable way. This system would incorporate the use of a 
scanner to put the work on the computer disk and cut down on 
data entry time. 

7. What are some guidelines for weighting items that 
are put into the portfolio collection? 

I believe teachers should weight an assignment at the time they 
give it. An assignment that goes into the collection is either graded 
and recorded before it goes in, or is assigned a work in progress 
grade that is proportionate with the task. Assessment portfolios 
should not require any changes in the way you currently weight 
your assignments. 

8. Can a portfolio work in lab classes such as music or 
gym where there is little or no paperwork? 
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A photo album type collection would be a tremendous asset in 
such classes. When you are not recording written samples and tests, 
you end up with some very subjective observations on which to 
base the final grade. By utilizing a portfolio system you will have 
better evidence of the student’s effort and progress over time. The 
twist is to use audio or video tapes and photographs to document 
students’ learning. When you are able to observe the strides that 
learners have made you are in a much better position to place a 
judgment on their progress, and do not have to rely on your 
memory. Taping the students on several occasions throughout the 
year will also provide them with excellent opportunites to reflect 
on their progress and set goals for the future. 

9. How does portfolio assessment fit in with district and 
state goals for student learning? 

As is the case with any form of assessment that a teacher uses, 
portfolios should reflect the district and/ or state outcomes and goals 
for learning. If teachers are assessing things unnecessarily, time 
and energy are being wasted. If teachers are aware of the objec- 
tives and the curriculum, and are clear about the district’s beliefs 
and goals of evaluation, then their assessments will conform to the 
state and district goals. Portfolios don’t require you to change all 
aspects of your system, they simply provide you with a place to 
keep measures and a vehicle for reflection. Keep in mind, how- 
ever, that portfolios will help you develop significant skills and 
understandings that are probably not included in the more con- 
tent-centered state or district outcomes. 

10. Are portfolios being used for teacher evaluation? 

The better question would be, why aren’t they being used more? 
I can think of no better way for teachers to show their best side to 
an evaluator. The traditional classroom observation all too often 
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becomes a show that doesn’t really reflect the every day learning 
environment or touch the learnings that only develop over time. 
By utilizing a portfolio system a teacher can sit down with an evalu- 
ator and show the year at a glance via a variety of classroom arti- 
facts. Classroom observations should not be eliminated completely, 
but they have been given undue importance. I am pleased to say 
that my district is now offering a portfolio option. 

11. How does increasing technology fit into the use of 
assessment portfolios? 

As schools continue to advance in technology, portfolios will be 
easier to maintain and pass on to other teachers than ever before. 
Student will be assigned a disk that will follow them as they pass 
from grade to grade. This disk can hold selected samples of the 
child’s work in one subject area or from several classes. With a 
collection covering many years a clear picture of growth and 
progress will emerge. This system will allow the teacher to reflect 
on the student’s work and evaluate the need to better individualize 
instruction. Using a disk will greatly reduce the space problems 
and will be far less problematic than passing fat folders from teacher 
to teacher. To further save time, a scanner can be used to input the 
work samples into the computer prior to saving them on the disk. 
This eliminates the need to type the work on a word processing 
program, and it allows for more versatility regarding the types of 
artifacts that are collected. & 
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N ational Middle School Association was established in 1973 
to serve as a voice for professionals and others inter- 
ested in the education of young adolescents. The Asso- 
ciation has grown rapidly and now enrolls members in all fifty 
states, the Canadian provinces, and forty-two other nations. In ad- 
dition, fifty-three state, regional, and provincial middle school as- 
sociations are official affiliates of NMSA. 

NMSA is the only association dedicated exclusively to the edu- 
cation, development, and growth of young adolescents. Member- 
ship is open to all. While middle level teachers and administrators 
make up the bulk of the membership, central office personnel, 
college and university faculty, state department officials, other pro- 
fessionals, parents, and lay citizens are also actively involved in 
supporting our single mission - improving the educational experi- 
ences of 10-15 year olds. This open membership is a particular 
strength of NMSA. 

The Association provides a variety of services, conferences, and 
materials in fulfilling its mission. In addition to Middle School Jour- 
nal \ the movement’s premier professional journal, the Association 
publishes Research in Middle Level Education Quarterly , a wealth of 
books and monographs, videos, a general newsletter, an urban 
education newspaper, and occasional papers. The Association’s 
highly acclaimed annual conference, which has drawn over 10,000 
registrants in recent years, is held in the fall. 

For information about NMSA and its many services contact the 
Headquarters at 2600 Corporate Exchange Drive, Suite 370, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio 43231, telephone 800-528-NMSA, fax 614-895- 
4750. 



Uk 
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the card below - no postage necessary. If you want to 
call use our toll free number 800-528-NMSA 
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